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Academic  Calendar 


The  National  Capitol 


1958-59  1959-60  1960-61 

REGULAR  SEMESTERS* 

Fall  Semester 

Classes  begin  Sept.  18  Sept.  16  Sept.  22 

Veterans'  Day  holiday  Nov.  1 1  Nov.  1 1  Not  a  holiday 

Thanksgiving  Recess  Nov.  27,  28  Nov.  26-28  Nov.   24-26 

Comprehensive  examinations  Dec.  2-12 

Christmas  Recess  Dec.  22-Jan.  5  Dec.  21 -Jan.  1  Dec.  22-Jan.  4 

Classes  resume  Jan.  6  Jan.  4  Jan.  5 

Final  examinations  Jan.  21-30  Jan.  18-23  Jan.  23-28 


Spring  Semester 


Classes  begin 

Feb.  6 

Feb.  4 

Feb.  9 

Washington's  Birthday  holiday 

Feb.  22 

Feb. 22 

Feb.  22 

Spring  Vacation 

March  31-April  5 

April  7-13 

March  19-25 

Comprehensive  examinations 

April  21 -May  1 

* 

Final  examinations 

May  26-June  6 

May  26-June  2 

May  31-June  7 

Memorial  Day  holiday 

May  30 

May  30 

May  30 

University  Commencement  June  7  June  5  June  11 


Summer  Sessions — Dates  to  be  announced. 


*  See  University  bulletin  for  each  session  for  detailed  schedule.  The  academic  calendar 
given  above  is  subject  to  adjustment  or  changes  which  will  be  announced  prior  to  the 
opening  of  each  session. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  change  any  of  the  regulations  set  forth  in  this 
publication,  to  cancel  or  change  the  course  offering  at  any  time  without  notice,  and  all 
persons  shall  be  bound  thereby,  including  enrolled  students. 


This  bulletin  is  published  by  the  American  University,  Massachusetts  and  Nebraska  Avenues, 
Northwest,  Washington,  D.  C.,  7  times  during  the  odd  years;  twice  in  January,  twice  in  May, 
twice  in  September,  and  once  in  December ;  6  times  during  the  even  years,  twice  in  January, 
twice  in  May,  and  twice  in  September.  Entered  as  second  class  mail  matter  at  the  Post  Office, 
Washington,    D.    C.    under   act   of   August    24,    1912.    Volume   34,    Number    2,    January    1958. 
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Introduction 


Over  one  hundred  thousand  civilian  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  today 
employed  overseas  or  with  international  organizations.  For  some,  such  employment 
is  an  episode;  for  others,  it  is  a  career. 

This  unprecedented  employment  of  Americans  abroad  is  a  tribute  to  and  by- 
product of  the  position  of  world  responsibility  in  which  the  United  States  finds 
itself.  The  importance  to  the  world,  and  to  ourselves  as  a  part  of  it,  that  these 
Americans  be  able  and  honorable  representatives  is  clear.  They  have  not  always 
been  so,  and  our  influence  and  policy  have  been  seriously  impaired  thereby. 

The  significance  and  excitement  of  overseas  careers  more  and  more  are  attract- 
ing young  men  and  women  of  ability  and  imagination.  The  greater  demand  on 
the  individual  itself  presupposes  qualifications  superior  to  those  for  occupations 
at  home.  The  School  of  International  Service  is  establishing  correspondingly 
high  standards  of  admission,  curriculum  and  graduation.  Those  who  graduate  may 
thereby  have  reasonable  assurance  that  career  opportunities  will  open  for  them. 


Background 


The  School  of  International  Service  opens  September,  1958,  as  a  companion 
School  to  the  School  of  Government  and  Public  Administration.  Its  establish- 
ment has  been  made  possible  by  a  gift  of  one  million  dollars  from  the  General 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

In  formulating  curriculum  and  standards  for  the  new  School,  the  assistance 
was  invoked  of  more  than  forty  outstanding  educators,  government  officials,  and 
others  outside  the  University's  faculty.  These  were  formed  into  a  series  of 
specialized  working  committees,  each  dealing  with  an  aspect  of  the  curriculum. 
Committees  were  set  up  to  formulate  programs  to  prepare  for  the  foreign  service, 
for  business  overseas,  for  church  missions,  for  overseas  representation,  and  for 
international  administration.  A  special  committee  dealt  with  area  studies.  Other 
committees  considered  aspects  common  to  all  programs,  such  as  a  grounding  in 
American  civilization,  the  student's  personal  philosophy,  foreign  languages,  and 
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requirements   for  graduate  degrees.   Broadly   speaking,   the   recommendations  of 
these  committees  have  become  the  academic  program  of  the  School. 
A  permanent  advisory  committee  is  in  the  process  of  formation. 


Philosophy 


Sustained  study  and  counsel  have  made  it  clear  that  the  success  or  failure  of 
Americans  in  careers  overseas  have  largely  been  associated  with  the  presence 
or  absence  of  four  elements  in  education  and  personality. 

The  first  of  these  is  'cultural  empathy',  by  which  is  meant  the  appreciative, 
rapid,  and  skilled  understanding  of  the  culture,  the  civilization  of  whatever  people 
a  person  finds  himself  in,  other  than  his  own. 

In  the  second  place,  an  American  should  have  an  objective,  but  affirmative 
understanding  in  depth  of  his  own  culture  and  civilization,  its  history,  its  institu- 
tions, its  achievements,  and  its  ideals. 

In  the  third  place,  one  who  is  committed  to  a  life  work  with  other  peoples 
should  be  able  to  communicate  with  them  in  a  language  which  they  understand. 

Finally,  unless  at  the  outset  of  his  career  such  an  individual  has  worked  out  for 
himself  a  satisfactory  and  adequate  personal  philosophy,  the  absence  overseas  of 
many  of  those  conventions  and  customs  which  may  have  vicariously  sustained 
him  in  the  United  States  may  gravely  impair  his  intellectual,  emotional  and  moral 
stability. 

The  curriculum  and  program  of  the  School  of  International  Service  will  in 
large  measure  be  directed  toward  assuring  the  development  of  these  four  elements 
in   its  graduates. 

LIBERAL  ARTS 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  School  that  these  skills  and  values,  as  well  as  other 
values  normally  associated  with  the  liberal  arts,  can  be  developed  in  a  curriculum 
whose  focus  lies  in  those  specific  disciplines  and  courses  which  at  the  same  time 
serve  also  as  excellent  preparation  for  the  more  concrete  situations  confronting 
persons   employed   overseas. 


Degrees 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 

The  School  offers  programs  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Master 
of  International  Service,  Master  of  Arts,  and  (under  the  direction  of  the  Graduate 
School)  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

For  the  graduate  student  who  desires  a  career  overseas  or  with  an  international 
organization,  the  program  looking  toward  the  degree  of  Master  of  International 
Service  provides  the  usual  channel. 

For  the  graduate  student  whose  interest  is  in  teaching,  research,  journalism,  or 
in  the  subject  matter  without  reference  to  a  career,  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts 
or  Doctor  of  Philosophy  are  usually  preferred. 

Bachelor  of  Arts: 

This  degree  requires  the  completion  of  a  minimum  of  126  hours  of  approved 
course  work,  of  which  60  hours  (including  the  last  30  hours)  must  be  completed 
in  residence. 

Students  whose  academic  average  at  any  time  falls  below  1.4  must  expect 
to  show  adequate  reason  as  to  why  they  should  be  allowed  to  continue  in  the 
School. 

The  special  requirements  of  one  of  the  six  programs  selected  must  also  be  met. 
(See  below:  Programs) 

Master  of  International  Service: 

The  normal  requirement  for  this  degree  is  a  minimum  of  two  academic  years 
full  time  graduate  study  in  one  of  the  five  graduate  programs  offered.  (See  below: 
Programs) 

Students  who  have  already  satisfactorily  completed  the  School's  requirements 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  should  be  able  to  obtain  the  degree  of  Master 
of  International  Service  in  one  further  academic  year. 

A  student  graduating  from  another  university  or  college  who  has  completed 
an  undergraduate  program  substantially  the  same  as  one  of  those  offered  by  the 
School  may  be  able  to  take  the  course  or  courses  in  which  he  is  deficient  during 
the  preceding  summer  session  at  the  American  University.  If  such  deficiences 
can  be  thus  made  up,  he  may  then  satisfy  the  remaining  degree  requirements  by 
successful  completion  of  the  final  year  of  the  two-year  program.  Written  com- 
prehensive examinations  in  three  approved  fields  are  required. 

Master  of  Arts: 

Course  requirements:  Minimum  of  30  hours  of  approved  graduate  work,  6  of 
which  may  be  in  Thesis  Seminar-International  Relations  and  Organization. 

Written  comprehensive  examinations:  3,  including  one  in  international  organi- 
zation; one  in  American  diplomacy,  international  administration,  inter-American 
system,  international  law,  international  relations  of  a  specified  area,  or  the  United 
Nations;  and  one  in  a  related  field. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy: 

Course  requirements:  Minimum  of  72  hours  of  graduate  work,  at  least  30 
of  which  must  be  completed  in  residence  at  American  University. 
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Written  comprehensive  examinations:  5,  including  one  in  international  organi- 
zation; one  in  international  law;  two  selected  from  the  following  fields;  American 
diplomacy,  international  administration,  inter-American  system,  international 
relations  of  a  specific  area,  and  the  United  Nations;  and  one  in  a  related  field. 

Other  requirements:  Proficiency  examinations  in  two  tools  of  research  (languages 
or  an  approved  substitute),  dissertation  and  oral  examination  on  dissertation. 

Admission 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Requirements  for  admission  are  both  qualitative  and  quantitative.  Because  of 
the  exacting  standards  and  responsibilities  of  those  engaged  in  overseas  assign- 
ments, candidates  seeking  admission  to  the  School  of  International  Service  are 
expected  to  present  evidence  of  outstanding  academic  and  personal  qualifications. 

Undergraduate: 

Admission  to  the  freshman  year  undergraduate  program  requires  either  (a)  that 
the  student  be  in  the  top  quarter  of  his  class  at  graduation  from  high  school,  or 
(b)  that  he  obtain  an  above  average  rating  among  those  taking  the  College  Entrance 
Board  Examination  or  an  equivalent  externally  administered  examination. 

Advanced  Standing: 

Admission  on  transfer  from  another  college  or  university,  or  from  another 
school  of  The  American  University,  will  be  granted  only  to  those  who  have  main- 
tained a  B  average  for  the  academic  year  (or  semester,  for  second  term  freshmen) 
preceding  their  transfer.  Subject  matter  deficiencies  may  require  additional  course 
work. 

Graduate: 

Admission  to  graduate  programs  requires  that  the  student  shall  have  obtained 
at  least  a  B  average  as  an  undergraduate  in  a  relevant  major  at  an  accredited 
institution.  Students  otherwise  qualified  whose  major  does  not  directly  relate  to 
the  program  of  the  School  may  obtain  admission,  but  will  be  expected  to  take 
additional  course  work.  In  special  cases,  subsequent  successful  experience  in  a 
relevant  field  may  be  substituted  for  the  B  average  in  undergraduate  work. 

General: 

For  most  of  the  programs,  certain  qualities  of  personality  (or  the  desire  and 
capacity  to  develop  them)  are  assumed.  A  student  applying  must  expect  to  meet 
standards  in  this  regard. 

Not  more  than  sixty  full  time  undergraduate  students  and  forty  full  time  grad- 
uate students  will  be  admitted  to  any  single  year's  class.  To  the  extent  that  a 
quota  for  a  given  class  is  not  filled  by  returning  students  from  the  previous  year, 
qualified  students  will  be  admitted  on  transfer  from  other  institutions.  Every 
effort  will  be  made  to  give  an  applicant  for  admission  a  prompt  answer  as  to  his 
status. 

Part  time  students,  otherwise  qualified,  will  be  admitted  within  the  educational 
capacity  of  the  School. 

Applications  for  admission  by  students  from  other  nations  will  be  considered 
on  an  individual  basis. 


Financial  Information 


Tuition 

Full-time  undergraduate  students  (12-18  hours)   $350  a  session 

Full-time  law  students  (12-14  hours)  $240  a  session 

All  other  students    $18  a  credit  hour 


General  Fees  (not  refundable) 

APPLICABLE  TO  ALL  STUDENTS 

Late  registration,  (effective  opening  day  of  classes)   $5 

Reinstatement  fee $5 

Student  activities  fees  (included  in  tuition  of  full-time  under- 
graduates, optional  for  others  who  participate  in  the  Univer- 
sity's athletic  and  social  activities)    $15  a  session 

Health  fee  (included  in  tuition  of  full-time  undergraduates, 
required  of  all  other  students  residing  in  University  facili- 
ties)     $10  a  session 

Deferred,  makeup,  or  special  examinations    $5  each  examination 

Examinations  for  validation  of  credit   $5  a  credit  hour 

Official  transcripts  (after  first — not  available  during  registration 

periods)    $1  each 

Certifications   without   seal    (after   first — not    available    during 

registration  periods)    25  cents  each 


APPLICABLE  TO  UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 

Application  fee  (with  applications  for  full-time  admission)    .  .    $10 
Admission  testing  $2  each  test 


APPLICABLE  TO  LAW  STUDENTS 

Application  fee  (with  all  applications  for  admission)   $10 

General  fee   $6  a  session 


APPLICABLE  TO  GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

Application  fee  (with  applications  for  full-time  admission)    .  .    $10 

Graduate  study  fee    $  1 8  a  i 

(for  full-time  and  part-time  graduate  students  who  have 
completed  course  work  and  thesis  seminar  requirements) 

Comprehensive  examinations  (with  each  application) 

For  master's  degree   $15 

For  doctor's  degree   $25 

Supervision  of  thesis  (if  no  thesis  seminar  is  completed) 

For  master's  degree   $54 

For  doctor's  degree   $  1 08 

Binding  or  microfilming  of  thesis  or  case  studies 

Binding    $6-$24 

Microfilming  (doctoral  dissertations  only)    $35 
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Graduation  Fees 

Associate  degrees  $10 

Bachelor's  degrees  (except  law)   $20 

Graduate  and  law  degrees   $25 


Course  and  Laboratory  Fees 

Special  fees  are  charged  for  certain  courses.  The  amount  of  the  fee  is  indicated  in 
the  published  description  of  the  course  to  which  it  applies.  Fees  are  payable  on  regis- 
tration and  are  not  refundable.  They  are  in  addition  to  the  tuition  charges  for  each 
course. 

A  student  responsible  for  breakage  or  damage  of  equipment  in  any  class  must  pay 
for  losses  incurred  before  he  will  be  admitted  to  the  final  examination. 


Dining  Room 

Meals  are  available  in  the  University  dining  room  in  Mary  Graydon  Hall.  Optional 
meal  contracts  are  available  which  entitle  students  to  breakfast,  lunch,  and  dinner 
beginning  on  the  first  day  of  classes  and  ending  on  the  last  day  of  examinations  (ex- 
cluding vacations).  The  charge  for  a  five-day  contract  (Monday  through  Friday)  is 
$175  a  session  and  the  charge  for  a  seven-day  contract  (excluding  the  Sunday  evening 
meal)  is  $230  a  session. 


Residence  Halls 

Session  rates  (excluding  vacations) 
Single  Double  Triple 

Women: 

Clark  and  Roper  Halls    $130 

Mary  Graydon  Hall $130  $115 

Men: 

Hamilton  House    $175  $130  .... 

Hughes  and  McDowell  Halls    $130 

McCabe  House    $  90 

Applications  for  dormitory  rooms  should  be  addressed  to  the  Housing  Office,  Mary 
Graydon  Hall,  The  American  University,  Washington  16,  D.  C. 

Applications  must  be  accompanied  by  a  room  deposit  fee  of  $75. 

Students  who  cancel  room  reservations  prior  to  August  1  (if  the  reservation  is  for 
fall  occupancy)  or  prior  to  December  15  (if  the  reservation  is  for  spring  occupancy) 
will  be  entitled  to  a  refund  of  $50. 

A  student  who  has  made  the  $75  deposit  and  who  occupies  the  room  reserved  will 
be  credited  with  $50  on  his  bill  for  the  first  session  attended.  The  remaining  $25  of  the 
room  deposit  will  be  held  over  from  session  to  session  as  long  as  he  continues  in  resi- 
dence. Within  30  days  after  graduation  or  after  approved  withdrawal  from  the  Uni- 
versity the  $25  will  be  refunded,  less  any  unpaid  obligations. 

Students  may  not  remain  in  University  dormitories  during  the  Christmas  and  Spring 
vacations  without  permission  of  the  Office  of  Student  Personnel.  A  charge  will  be  made 
for  occupancy  during  these  periods  at  the  rate  of  $2  a  night,  the  total  charge  during  any 
single  vacation  being  not  over  $12. 

The  University  Supply  Store  provides  a  linen  rental  service  at  the  rate  of  $!2  a 
session.  Resident  students  are  urged  to  make  use  of  this  service  to  avoid  laundry 
delays. 
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Endowments  and  Scholarships 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  LOANS 

Each  year  the  University  offers  a  limited  number  of  scholarships  to  full-time 
students  selected  on  a  competitive  basis  in  accordance  with  conditions  attached 
to  endowment  funds,  gifts,  and  grants.  Application  must  be  made  on  the  scholar- 
ship form  available  in  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Admissions,  The  American 
University,  Washington  16,  D.  C. 

Special  Scholarships: 

Since  1950  the  Missionary  Emergency  Fund,  through  Mr.  R.  S.  Reynolds,  Jr., 
has  been  giving  the  University  a  grant  for  scholarship  and  fellowship  aid  for 
missionaries  on  leave  or  for  persons  preparing  for  work  in  the  missionary  field. 

The  Charles  L.  and  Dora  C.  De  Long  Scholarship  Fund  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  Dennett  Guthrie  and  friends,  named  for  the  father  and  mother  of  Mrs. 
Guthrie.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  used  to  assist  a  student,  or  students,  worthy 
and  qualified  for  scholarship  aid,  preferably  a  student  in  the  School  of  Inter- 
national Service. 

ENDOWMENT  FUNDS 

The  Methodist  Church,  through  action  of  its  General  Conference  in  1956, 
authorized  the  creation  of  a  $500,000  endowment  fund  for  The  School  of  Inter- 
national Service.  This  endowment  will  become  available  in  full  by  1960. 

The  Walter  W.  Van  Kirk  Memorial  Library  Fund.  The  Methodist  Church  has 
provided  a  fund  of  $20,000  in  recognition  of  Walter  W.  Van  Kirk's  distinguished 
service  to  The  Church  and  the  Nation  in  the  field  of  international  affairs. 

Professorship  in  American  Studies.  The  Trustees  of  the  Scottish  Rite  Founda- 
tion, Inc.,  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Thirty-Third  Degree,  Ancient  and 
Accepted  Scottish  Rite  of  Freemasonry,  Southern  Jurisdiction,  United  States  of 
America,  has  presented  a  gift  of  $20,000  to  The  American  University  to  under- 
write a  professorship  in  American  Studies  for  a  two  year  period.  The  purpose 
of  this  professorship  is  to  provide  for  the  student  at  the  undergraduate  level  a 
firm  foundation  in  both  the  practical  and  the  philosophic  and  religious  under- 
pinnings of  America's  liberty  including  separation  of  church  and  state,  its  indi- 
vidualism and  democracy,  and  the  values  of  the  free  Hebrew-Christian  tradition. 

Lectureship  in  Southeast  Asia  Studies.  The  Methodist  Church  in  Southern 
Asia,  upon  its  Centennial  in  1956,  presented  a  gift  of  $20,800  to  The  American 
University  for  the  establishment  of  a  lectureship  in  Southeast  Asia  Studies.  The 
income  of  this  fund  will  be  applied  towards  this  lectureship. 

Study  and  Research 
In  the  District  of  Columbia 

The  student  of  government  and  international  affairs  at  the  American  University 
enjoys  the  unique  opportunity  of  studying  in  the  living  educational  laboratory  of 
a  world  capital. 

In  addition,  the  research  aids  in  Washington  which  supplement  the  University 
Library  are  unequalled.  As  a  result  of  Congressional  action  in  1892,  the  federal 
government   opened   important  study   resources   to   the   use   of  students   in   the 
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District  of  Columbia.  These  include  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  National 
Archives,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  museums  and  specialized  libraries. 
The  University  maintains  libraries  on  both  the  uptown  and  downtown  campuses. 

A  cooperative  attitude  exists  on  the  part  of  the  Congress,  administrative  agen- 
cies, and  officials  in  Washington  toward  faculty  and  students  of  The  American 
University,  making  possible  opportunities  in  field  and  laboratory  work  in  the 
political  and  administrative  sciences.  This  is  particularly  important  in  connection 
with  the  intensive  area  seminars.  The  full-time  teaching  staff  is  supplemented  by 
part-time  instructors  from  government  departments  and  agencies  who  are  experts 
in  both  theory  and  the  practice  of  international  service. 

To  Washington  come  the  dignitaries  and  statesmen  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
to  represent  their  respective  countries.  In  this  dynamic  atmosphere  the  student 
sees  the  interaction  and  complexities  of  government  that  cannot  be  recorded  in  a 
text  book.  He  observes  and  studies  the  institutions  and  forces  that  shape  and 
execute  domestic  and  foreign  policies. 


Student  Activities 


The  opportunity  to  assume  important  responsibilities  and  authority  in  conduct- 
ing of  co-curricular  activities  is  afforded  to  all  students  at  The  American  Univer- 
sity. Self-government  gives  students  the  enjoyment  and  the  privilege  of  planning 
and  managing  their  own  affairs  through  elected  representatives  of  the  College 
Council  of  The  American  University  Student  Association. 


Honorary  and  Professional  Societies 

One  of  the  most  satisfying  achievements  any  student  can  experience  during 
his  university  career  is  election  to  one  or  more  honorary  or  professional  societies. 
There  are  sixteen  national  honorary  organizations  and  three  local  honorary 
societies  at  The  American  University. 


Other  Student  Organizations  and  Activities 

The  College  Council  has  approved  the  organization  of  student  clubs  and  activi- 
ties in  almost  every  area  of  student  interest  in  the  University's  over-all  program. 
Many  of  these  groups  are  related  to  the  academic  departments,  and  many  are 
established  as  purely  extra-curricular  activities.  Among  the  various  organizations 
open  to  all  students  are  Student  Judiciary,  social  fraternities  and  sororities, 
religious  organizations,  three  student  publications — a  weekly  newspaper,  the 
University  yearbook,  and  a  student  literary  magazine.  The  student  radio  workshop 
and  radio  station  are  important  activities  on  the  campus,  as  are  the  University 
chorus  and  orchestra.  Intercollegiate  and  intramural  athletics,  dramatic  activities, 
and  debate  are  also  highlights  of  University  activities,  and  there  are,  in  addition, 
many  special  interest  clubs. 
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Where  World  Events  and  Students  Meet 
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The  Six  Programs- 


(A)  THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

(B)  OVERSEAS  BUSINESS 

(C)  CHURCH  MISSIONS 

(D)  OVERSEAS  REPRESENTATION 

(E)  INTERNATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 

(F)  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  AND  ORGANIZATION 


General  Education 


ELEMENTS  COMMON  TO  ALL  PROGRAMS 

Every  student*,  both  undergraduate  and  graduate,  preparing  for  an  overseas 
career,  is  required  to  include  in  his  program  certain  courses  and  experiences 
looking  toward  the  achievement  of  the  four  objectives  underlying  the  philosophy 
of  the  School.  No  waivers  are  granted,  except  as  specified  below. 

1.  Understanding  the  Other  Culture 

Absolutely  central  to  success  in  an  overseas  career  is  the  attitude  a  person 
holds  toward  the  nationals  of  the  country  in  which  he  finds  himself.  It  must  be 
understanding.  It  must  be  appreciative.  Moreover  that  quality  of  understanding 
and  appreciation  should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  attained  quickly  as  well  as  skill- 
fully. The  term  best  describing  this  cluster  of  characteristics  is  'cultural  empathy'. 
Obviously  qualities  of  a  man's  personality  play  an  important  role  in  this  regard, 
but  much  may  be  acquired. 

At  the  undergraduate  level  the  School  relies  initially  upon  a  3  hour,  two  year 
course,  required  of  all  freshmen  and  sophomores,  known  as  'Human  Behavior'. 
This  course  will  cover  and  interrelate  the  aspects  of  psychology,  social  psychology. 
cultural  anthropology,  and  sociology  necessary  for  understanding  the  main  factors 
in  human  behavior  today.  Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  topics  such  as  the 
elements  common  to  all  cultures,  group  behavior,  motivation,  the  process  of 
cultural  change,  conflict  of  cultures. 

Orientation  toward,  or  practice  in,  cultural  empathy  is  an  obvious  objective 
in  a  number  of  other  required  undergraduate  courses  (notably  Foundations  of 
Civilization),  the  various  'area'  courses,  foreign  language  study,  and  the  many 
courses  in  the  various  programs  of  a  comparative  nature.  Internships  and  projects 
offer  other  opportunities.  All  in  all,  a  graduate  of  the  School  should  find  himself 
well  equipped,  as  to  attitude  and  skills,  quickly  and  successfully  to  adjust  to  a 
foreign  environment. 

At  the  graduate  level,  heavy  reliance  in  attaining  this  objective  is  placed  upon 
the  seminar  in  'Cultural  Analysis',  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  Master  of 
International  Service  degree  who  do  not  offer  its  equivalent  on  admission.  This 
seminar  will  center  upon  the  elements  common  to  all  cultures,  upon  skills  in  iden- 
tification of  the  peculiarities  of  and  interrelations  within  particular  cultures  and 
upon  analyses  of  cross-cultural  situations.  In  so  far  as  'area'  and  comparative 
courses  are  included  in  a  graduate  student's  program,  these  will  be  helpful  in  the 
same  regard. 

2.  An  Understanding  of  America?!  Civilization 

Among  the  greatest  handicaps  of  many  Americans  overseas  is  a  lack  of  "a 
wholesome  pride  in  representing  all  that  is  best  in  the  United  States."  This  in 
turn  arises  in  large  measure  from  failure  to  know  what  that  "best"  is — what  are 


*  Except  candidates  for  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Interna- 
tional Relations  and  Organization,  the  requirements  for  which  are  described 
in  the  statement  concerning  program  F. 
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our  traditions,  our  institutions,  our  heritage,  our  ideals  and  ideas.  Most  Americans 
not  only  take  these  for  granted,  but  they  also  too  often  do  not  even  understand 
"in  depth"  what  the  ideas  and  ideals  are  and  how  they  came  to  be.  The  School 
is  determined  that  its  students,  both  undergraduate  and  graduate,  shall  receive  a 
firm  foundation  in  both  the  practical  and  the  philosophic  and  religious  underpin- 
nings of  America's  liberty,  its  individualism  and  democracy,  and  the  values  of  its 
free  Hebrew-Christian  tradition. 

At  the  undergraduate  level  a  3  hour,  two  year  course  in  "American  Civiliza- 
tion" is  required  of  all  freshmen  and  sophomores.  The  first  year  will  be  spent 
in  reading  and  discussing  a  series  of  exciting  and  challenging  books,  each  dealing 
with  some  one  aspect  of  the  contemporary  United  States — its  peoples,  govern- 
ment, law,  business  economy,  religion,  art,  music,  literature,  science  and  tech- 
nology, social  life  and  family  life.  During  the  second  year,  certain  of  these  subjects 
will  be  selected  for  more  systematic  study  in  greater  depth,  historical  and  other- 
wise. 

Further  opportunity  for  understanding  American  institutions  is  afforded  in  the 
numerous  'comparative'  courses — government,  business  organization,  religion,  etc. 
— which  are  included  in  the  programs  of  the  upper  class  years. 

Graduate  students  entering  from  other  institutions  who  are  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  International  Service  will  almost  certainly  have  included 
systematic  study  of  one  or  more  aspects  of  American  civilization  in  their  under- 
graduate programs.  Each  such  student  will  be  required  to  take  an  evaluative 
examination  on  the  several  aspects  of  American  civilization  early  in  his  first 
semester,  and  will  be  expected  to  take  steps  through  outside  reading  or  courses 
to  remedy  obvious  deficiencies.  An  examination  in  those  aspects  of  American 
civilization  in  which  the  student  was  found  deficient  will  then  be  given  to  the 
student  at  such  time  as  he  feels  himself  prepared  for  it;  but  in  any  event  such 
an  examination  must  be  satisfactorily  passed  prior  to  the  awarding  of  the  degree. 

A  graduate  seminar  in  American  Civilization  is  available  as  an  elective  for 
students  desiring  intensive  training  in  constructing  syllabi  or  in  teaching  the 
subject  to  those  of  other  nations. 


3.  Mastery  of  a  Foreign  Language 

All  students  are  required  to  demonstrate  the  ability  to  speak  and  read  at  least 
one  modern  language  in  addition  to  their  native  tongue.*  This  requirement  may 
be  satisfied  by  examination,  but  for  those  who  wish  formal  instruction,  oppor- 
tunity is  offered  undergraduates  to  obtain  credit  up  to  15  hours  for  course  work 
at  the  University.  This  is  usually  largely  concentrated  in  junior  year  because  of 
its  relationship  to  area  study,  but  may  be  taken  earlier.  Instruction  is  by  modern 
methods. 

Similar  facilities  are  available  for  graduate  students,  but  only  in  exceptional 
circumstances  can  such  language  work  count  for  even  limited  formal  credit,  and 
then  only  toward  the  first  year  of  the  two-year  M.  I.  S.  program.  The  credit 
assigned  will  be  determined  by  considerations  such  as  (a)  the  relevance  otherwise 
of  the  student's  undergraduate  program  to  the  School's  other  requirements,  (b) 
the  relationship  of  the  language  to  subsequent  or  concurrent  area  study. 


*  The  degree  of  mastery  required  may  vary  somewhat  with  the  language.  Non- 
European  languages  present  special  difficulties.  For  students  from  other  cul- 
tures, English  may  be  offered  as  a  foreign  language. 
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4.  A  Satisfying  Personal  Philosophy 

While  the  School  by  its  foundation  and  in  its  major  approach  is  committed  to 
ecumenical  Christianity  and  the  emphasis  upon  both  the  religious  and  the  political 
liberty  of  the  Protestant  tradition,  and  while  it  believes  that  a  personal  philosophy 
so  grounded  is  most  likely  to  be  satisfying  and  adequate,  it  neither  practices  indoc- 
trination nor  does  it  impose  any  dogmatic  tests  upon  its  graduates. 

Nevertheless  the  need  for  a  satisfying  personal  philosophy  is  great,  especially 
for  those  who  would  live  in  strange  and  unfamiliar  surroundings.  Accordingly 
the  School  from  the  very  outset  of  a  student's  course  desires  to  confront  him  with 
the  overriding  importance  of  his  finding  such  a  philosophy.  What  it  is,  or  what 
it  is  to  become  is  for  the  student  to  work  out  in  an  atmosphere  of  complete  free- 
dom. The  responsibilities  of  the  University  lie  in  the  confrontation  mentioned, 
plus  assistance  to  the  student  in  the  identification  of  questions  to  which  he  must 
find  an  answer,  if  he  would  achieve  a  personal  philosophy.  These  lie  chiefly  in 
the  fields  of  value,  ethics,  and  religion — that  is  to  say,  in  the  meaning  of  life  itself. 

To  this  end,  all  freshmen  in  the  School  will  be  required  to  register  for  the 
"honors"  sections  in  English  Composition,  in  which  the  works  read  and  the 
themes  written  deal  with  these  great  questions.  Meetings  with  the  instructor  are 
in  small  groups,  so  that  opportunities  for  genuine  individual  expression  are  offered. 

A  required  freshman  course  in  Backgrounds  of  Civilization  will  also  lay  con- 
siderable stress  upon  the  emergence  of  values  in  non-Western  as  well  as  Western 
cultures. 

All  sophomores  will  be  required  to  register  for  a  special  three  hour  one 
semester  course  in  philosophy  which  will  build  upon  the  student's  freshman  year, 
and  carry  further  the  identification  and  systematization  of  values. 

Philosophical,  religious,  and  ethical  elements  will  naturally  occur  and  recur  in 
numerous  subsequent  courses.  Those  in  political  theory  and  area  deserve  special 
mention.  Eventually  the  School  hopes  through  counseling  to  render  the  student 
continuously  aware  of  the  importance  of  norms  throughout  his  four  years. 

For  the  graduate  student,  the  problem  of  evolving  a  personal  philosophy  may 
well  be  already  solved.  To  him,  questions  of  value  appear  in  a  larger  setting — 
that  of  society  itself.  It  is  therefore  fitting  that  graduate  students  who  plan  an 
overseas  career  shall  think  through  the  role  of  values  in  government,  business, 
international  relations  and  social  institutions  generally.  A  three  hour,  one  semester 
seminar  in  Social  Philosophy  is  required  of  all  such  students.  For  those  more 
specifically  concerned  with  foreign  policy  formulation  a  course  in  "Values  and 
Objectives  in  Foreign  Policy"  is  offered. 


5.   Other  Requirements 

(Undergraduate  only) 

a.  Basic  Geography.  A  four  hour,  one  semester  course. 

b.  Science  and  Mathematics.  Either  one  four-hour  year  course  in  a  laboratory 
science;  or  three  three-hour,  one  semester  non-laboratory  courses.  (For 
students  in  the  overseas  business  program,  one  of  these  should  be  business 
mathematics.) 

c.  Backgrounds  of  Civilization.  Three  hours,  two  semesters. 

d.  World  Politics.  Three  hours,  one  semester. 

e.  Ability  to  write  and  speak  clearly  and  effectively.  (See  special  programs.) 
Skill  in  communication  should  be  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  a  person  overseas. 

f.  Physical  Education.  One  hour.  Four  semesters.  Freshman  and  sophomore 
years. 
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6.  Summary 

Under  the  general  requirements  as  stated,  freshmen  will  normally  find  them- 
selves taking  the  following  program: 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Backgrounds  of  Civilization  (3)  Backgrounds  of  Civilization  (3) 

Human  Behavior  (3)  Human  Behavior  (3) 

American  Civilization  (3)  American  Civilization  (3) 

Honors  English  (3)  Honors  English  (3) 

Science  or  Mathematics  (3)  World  Politics  (3) 

Physical  Education  (1)  Physical  Education  (1) 

Variation  from  the  above  is  permitted  only  to  the  extent  that  the  student  may 
wish  to  complete  the  mastery  of  a  language  begun  in  high  school.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  Science  or  Mathematics  and/ or  World  Politics  may  be  deferred 
till  the  second  year. 


During  their  second  year,  students  will  normally  be  taking  the  following  pro- 
gram: 


First  Semester 

Second  Semester 

Human  Behavior 

(3) 

Human  Behavior 

(3) 

American  Civilization 

(3) 

American  Civilization 

(3) 

Philosophy 

(3) 

Geography 

(4) 

Science 

(3) 

Science 

(3) 

Physical  Education 

(1) 

Physical  Education 

(1) 

Courses  determined  by  the  special  program  selected:  6-12. 

If  deemed  advisable,  one  or  more  of  the  courses  in  Science  and  Geography 
may  be  postponed  till  later.  In  certain  programs  this  is  almost  essential,  if  the 
prerequisites  to  advanced  courses  are  to  be  met. 


Special  Education 

INTRODUCTION 

Careers  overseas  are  varied  in  character,  too  varied  for  their  preparation  to 
follow  any  single  formula.  It  is  true  that  certain  educational  elements  making 
for  success  are  more  or  less  common  to  all.  Some  of  these  have  already  been 
identified  and  described  and  ways  of  presumably  attaining  them  built  into  the 
School's  total  program.  Others  are  more  differentiated,  according  to  the  student's 
objectives. 

Six  programs  offered  by  the  School  are  described  below.  While  five  of  them  are 
primarily  career  motivated,  their  components  are  so  intrinsically  educational  in 
their  nature  that  they  would  appear  to  warrant  the  granting  of  the  traditional 
liberal  arts  bachelor's  degree  to  undergraduates  completing  them.  The  sixth  pro- 
gram offers  an  international  relations  and  organization  major  intended  primarily 
to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers,  research  workers  and  others  whose  primary  interest 
is  not  in  preparation  for  a  specific  overseas  career. 

Each  student  is  expected  to  select  one  of  these  programs,  tentatively  at  the 
beginning  of  his  sophomore  year,  and  finally  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  his 
junior  year.  A  change  in  this  regard  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  his  junior  year 
may  well  require  enough  additional  work  to  make  it  necessary  for  the  student 
to  attend  an  extra  summer  session.  Skilled  counseling  as  to  choice  of  program 
will  be  available  to  all  students  during  their  freshman  and  sophomore  years. 
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President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  at  the  G round-Breaking 
Ceremonies  for  the  School  of  International  Service 


PROGRAM  (A)- 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

Preparation  for  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  State  Department  or  for  the  diplo- 
matic and  consular  services  of  other  nations  may  follow  a  variety  of  patterns. 
In  so  far  as  the  formal  entrance  examinations  to  the  United  States  Foreign  Service 
are  concerned,  fairly  broad  preparation  in  government,  economics,  and  history  as 
well  as  facility  in  written  and  spoken  English  are  emphasized.  The  curriculum 
that  follows  would  appear  to  satisfy  these  minimum  requirements. 

However,  much  more  than  these  is  of  value  in  developing  the  kinds  of  skills 
and  attitudes  making  for  a  successful  foreign  service  officer,  and  the  program 
that  follows  has  been  designed  accordingly. 

In  addition  to  courses  of  the  first  two  years  as  outlined  for  all  students,  a 
student  preparing  specifically  for  foreign  service  should  include  not  later  than 
his  second  year  the  three  hour  one  semester  course  in  Principles  of  Economics 
followed  by  a  special  section  emphasizing  International  Economics.  He  should 
also  take  at  least  one  course  in  the  general  field  of  international  law  or  relations. 

The  work  of  the  junior  and  senior  year  is  largely  built  around  (a)  a  series  of 
6  credit  hour,  one  semester  seminars  and  (b)  a  series  of  3  hour,  one  semester 
problem  paper  or  laboratory  courses.  The  remaining  6-9  hours  a  semester  are 
made  up  of  various  required  or  elective  courses  as  noted  under  (c)  below. 

(a)  Seminars. 

These  seminars  will  meet  for  extended  periods  two  or  three  times  a  week.  In 
each  the  students  will  study  intensively  some  broad  aspect  of  international  affairs. 
Each  student  will  be  expected  to  complete  four  of  these  seminars,  of  which  one 
must  be  primarily  historical,  one  primarily  economic,  and  one  primarily  in  the 
field  of  contemporary  international  relations  and  organization.  The  fourth  may 
be  selected  in  accordance  with  the  student's  desires.  It  is  anticipated  that  two  or 
three  such  seminars  each  semester  will  be  offered  over  a  two  year  cycle. 

Those  already  projected  are: 

American  Diplomatic  History 

Underdeveloped  Areas 

International  Economic  Problems 

The  Role  of  the  Military  in  Foreign  Affairs 

The  Formulation  of  Foreign  Policy 

Early  Patterns  of  International  Organization  and  International  Law 

Problems  and  Patterns  in  Modern  International  Law  and  Organization 

Political  and  Economic  Concepts  of  Peoples  and  States 

Selected  Problems  in  International  Relations  (by  areas) 

International  Administration 

(b)  Problem  Papers. 

Each  student  must  complete  at  least  two  semesters  of  three  hours  each  in 
problem  papers  or  laboratory  work.  Additional  work  of  this  type  up  to  a  total 
of  six  hours  may  be  offered  as  elective,  if  the  student's  schedule  permits.  Prepara- 
tion of  reports,  "position  papers",  speech  drafts  of  the  type  (and  with  the  dead- 
lines) usual  in  the  foreign  service  furnish  the  substance  of  the  work. 
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(c)  Required  Courses  and  Recommended  Electives. 

1.  International  Trade  and  Finance  (6  hours)  (May  be  offered  in  lieu  of  the 
requirement  that  one  of  the  seminars  be  primarily  economic). 

2.  International  Law  (3  hours)  (Required) 

3.  Foreign  Language  (3-15  hours)  (Required,  unless  satisfied  by  examination) 

4.  Comparative  Government  (3  hours)  (Required) 

5.  Political  Theory  (3  hours)  (Required) 

6.  Area  Courses.  There  is  opportunity  to  take  the  24  hour  intensive  area 
seminar  in  this  program  only  at  the  graduate  level,  unless  the  student 
has  been  able  to  satisfy  the  foreign  language  requirement  other  than  by 
the  15  prescribed  hours  of  course  work. 

7.  Additional  courses.  Offered  in  the  field  of  international  relations  and 
organization,  or  diplomatic  history,  in  so  far  as  these  do  not  duplicate 
the  work  of  the  seminars. 

8.  Report  Writing  (3  hours)  (Required) 

9.  Oral  Presentation  (3  hours)  (Required) 


GRADUATE  PROGRAM 

(Master  of  International  Service) 

FIRST  YEAR 

Social  Philosophy    3  hrs. 

Political  Theory    3  hrs. 

Seminars  (see  above) 12  hrs. 

Problem  Papers   6  hrs. 

Cultural  Analysis   3  hrs. 

Elective    3  hrs. 

(If  the  student  is  well  prepared  in  International  Relations  and  Organization, 
but  lacks  certain  other  requisites,  approved  electives  may  replace  one  of  the 
seminars  and  problem  papers  courses.) 


SECOND  YEAR 

Values  in  Foreign  Policy   3  hrs. 

Seminars  (see  above)    12  hrs. 

Problem  Papers  or  Thesis   6  hrs. 

Seminar  on  American  Civilization    3  hrs. 

Comparative  Economic  Systems    6  hrs. 


FIRST  YEAR — Graduates  of  the  School  of  International  Service 

Social  Philosophy    3  hrs. 

Values  in  Foreign  Policy   3  hrs. 

Comparative  Economic  Systems    6  hrs. 

Seminar  on  American  Civilization  3  hrs. 

Electives  (of  which  6  may  be  a  thesis)  15  hrs. 

Intensive  study  of  an  area  may  be  substituted  for  24  hrs.  of  this  work.  Seminars 
(see  above  for  list)  and  Problem  Papers  also  may  be  substituted  for  6-18  hrs.  The 
seminar  in  Social  Philosophy  must  be  included. 
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PROGRAM  (B)- 


BUSINESS  OVERSEAS 

(This  program  is  offered  in  cooperation  with  the  School  of  Business 
Administration,  which  is  responsible  for  courses  in  professional  and 
technical  phases  of  business.  Students  concerned  primarily  with  busi- 
ness competence  will  normally  enroll  in  the  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration, and  elect  certain  courses  from  the  School  of  Interna- 
tional Service.  Those  concerned  primarily  with  overseas  aspects  should 
enroll  for  the  program  that  follows.) 

About  25,000  Americans  are  employed  in  business  overseas.  Their  precise  func- 
tions are  nearly  as  varied  as  among  Americans  at  home,  while  in  many  instances 
the  same  individual  may  have  more  varied  responsibilities  than  is  usual  in 
domestic  corporations.  There  are  certain  elements  peculiar  to  overseas  business 
in  addition  to  those  shared  in  common  with  all  occupations  in  foreign  countries. 
Knowledge  of  the  processes  of  international  trade  and  finance;  a  reasonably 
thorough  understanding  of  the  differences  between  the  economic  system  of  the 
United  States  and  those  of  at  least  some  other  countries;  skill  in  explaining  the 
workings  of  his  own  industry  to  the  nationals  of  the  country  in  which  he  finds 
himself  (one  or  more  of  these  nationals  may  eventually  assume  his  function) — 
these  are  perhaps  the  most  important,  and  these  are  recognized  in  the  program 
of  the  School.  It  is  assumed  also  that  the  American  will  understand  his  own 
particular  business  from  experience  as  well  as  education. 

Commencing  with  business  mathematics  in  the  freshman  year  and  including 
courses  in  accounting,  economics,  statistics,  and  business  reports  in  the  sophomore 
year,  the  student  in  this  program  must  also  eventually  have  taken  courses  in 
industrial  management,  marketing,  finance,  government  and  business,  and  intro- 
duction to  business  and  private  international  law  by  the  time  of  his  graduation. 
Collectively  these  courses  are  designed  to  give  him  an  understanding  of  American 
business  organization  and  practice. 

Particularly  important  for  overseasmanship  are  required  courses  in  international 
trade  and  finance,  comparative  business  organization  and  practice,  and  a  minimum 
of  three  3-hour  introductory  courses  to  various  areas  of  the  world.  A  course  in 
the  economics  of  underdeveloped  areas  is  recommended  as  an  elective. 

Necessary  skills  are  represented  by  courses  in  oral  presentation,  group  dynamics, 
personnel  management,  and  foreign  language. 

If  the  student  is  able  to  satisfy  the  foreign  language  requirement  by  examination 
rendering  formal  course  work  unnecessary  he  has  the  option  of  electing  an  inten- 
sive study  of  a  single  area  in  place  of  the  three  introductory  area  courses. 

GRADUATE  PROGRAM 

(Master  of  International  Service) 

During  a  student's  first  year,  his  time  will  largely  be  devoted  to  remedying 
deficiencies  in  business  administration  or  international  economics  and  area  study. 
Seminars  in  social  philosophy  and  cultural  analysis  are  required. 

The  second  year  may  be  devoted  either  to  (a)  intensive  study  of  an  area  or  a 
selection  of  courses  and  seminars,  with  a  thesis,  in  the  fields  of  international 
economics,  the  economics  of  underdeveloped  areas,  American  foreign  policy, 
and  other  relevant  fields.  Foreign  language  standards  must  be  met  before  the 
degree  is  awarded. 

For  the  American  University  student  who  has  completed  the  undergraduate 
program  in  overseas  business,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  he  either  (a)  transfer 
to  the  School  of  Business  Administration  in  which  School  he  may  obtain  the 
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degree  of  Master  of  Business  Administration  by  strengthening  his  competence  in 
administration  and  selected  aspects  of  business,  or  (b)  elect  the  intensive  study 
of  a  particular  area  in  the  School  of  International  Service.  In  either  event  he 
should  be  able  to  obtain  a  master's  degree  within  a  single  academic  year.  The 
graduate  seminar  in  Social  Philosophy  is  required. 
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PROGRAM  (C) 


CHURCH  MISSIONS 

There  are  some  30,000  Americans  serving  today  as  Christian  missionaries 
overseas.  Their  purposes  of  evangelizing  the  individual,  of  serving  humanitarian 
and  educational  ends,  of  lifting  the  levels  of  social,  economic,  and  public  life 
remain  intact.  Never  were  these  goals  more  important,  but  their  approach  is 
altering  almost  beyond  recognition.  Today  missionaries  are  'fraternal  workers', 
working  alongside  the  leaders  among  the  peoples  they  are  serving.  To  these  latter 
belong  the  primary  responsibility,  the  decisions.  A  new  and  intense  nationalism 
is  abroad  in  the  world.  Values  in  native  cultures  and  religions  which  command 
respect  are  becoming  apparent.  Everywhere,  even  in  those  communist  countries 
in  which  freedom  and  dignity  are  denied,  the  underdeveloped  peoples  are  stirring 
with  new  ambitions  and  possibilities. 

To  meet  this  situation  a  new  and  imaginative  program  is  needed  for  the  training 
of  the  Christian  'fraternal  workers'  of  tomorrow.  It  is  such  a  program  that  The 
American  University  School  of  International  Service  believes  it  has  devised. 

In  his  sophomore  year  the  student  will  commence  the  distinctively  religious 
part  of  his  program  with  courses  in  the  history  of  religion  and  (either  in  soph- 
omore or  junior  year)  in  liturgies  and  religious  organization.  During  his  junior 
and  senior  years  courses  will  be  required  in  contemporary  missions,  and  founda- 
tions of  Christian  thought. 

Required  courses  involving  skills  are  human  relations  counselling,  report  writing, 
oral  presentation,  a  foreign  language  appropriate  to  the  area  of  interest  and 
service.  Some  margin  in  electives  is  also  available  for  a  prospective  missionary  at 
least  to  commence  (if  he  so  desires)  the  development  of  a  specific  skill  such  as 
teaching,  pre-medical  work,  personnel  work,  public  administration.  In  the  areas 
of  nursing,  agriculture,  and  other  technical  skills,  the  School  invites  cooperative 
programs  with  other  institutions. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  world-wide  ideological  struggle  and  the  role  that 
governments  are  playing  in  this  and  other  matters,  students  preparing  for  mission- 
ary work  are  expected  to  include  in  their  program  courses  in  comparative  gov- 
ernment and  contemporary  world  movements. 

A  church  mission  board,  which  accepts  a  student  as  a  potential  missionary, 
will  usually  allow  him  to  choose  his  particular  area  and  field,  provided  he  indi- 
cates that  choice  early  enough  in  his  preparation  for  the  church  to  plan  his 
assignment.  Consequently  students  in  the  missionary  program  are  expected  to 
select  an  area  for  intensive  study  (including  an  appropriate  language)  during  the 
last  two  undergraduate  years.  The  study  of  the  area  itself  will  absorb  27  semester 
hours  and  the  study  of  the  language  is  likely  to  require  15  hours  more. 


GRADUATE  PROGRAM 

(Master  of  International  Service) 

(The  School  will  rely  on  the  Wesley  Theological  Seminary  for  much  of  the 
graduate  work  of  a  religious  nature.  For  specifically  theological  and  evangelistic 
training  or  religious  education,  a  student  should  register  in  the  Seminary.  Courses 
offered  by  the  School  of  International  Service  are  open  to  Seminary  students.) 
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During  the  graduate  student's  first  year  in  the  School  of  International  Service, 
it  is  anticipated  that  most  of  his  course  work  will  be  in  subjects  designed  to  place 
him  on  a  par  with  The  American  University  student  at  the  beginning  of  the  latter's 
senior  year.  This  will  naturally  include  the  introductory  course  to  the  area,  some 
foreign  language  work  (as  necessary),  principles  of  economics,  and  other  required 
advanced  courses,  especially  in  the  field  of  religion,  not  already  included  in  his 
undergraduate  work.  Seminars  in  social  philosophy  and  cultural  analysis  must 
be  included. 

The  second  year  will  be  devoted  to  intensive  study  of  his  selected  area  plus  a 
seminar  in  Christianity  and  social  issues,  and  (if  necessary)  some  further  language 
work,  or  an  elective. 

The  graduate  student  from  The  American  University's  undergraduate  mission 
program  will  be  required  to  take  seminars  or  courses  in  social  philosophy, 
Christianity  and  social  issues,  international  organization,  principles  of  economics, 
and  the  economics  of  underdeveloped  areas.  These  will  still  leave  him  15  semester 
hours  for  approved  electives.  These  may  include  a  graduate  thesis  (6  hours),  certain 
courses  in  the  Wesley  Theological  Seminary,  a  seminar  in  technical  assistance, 
further  courses  in  his  own  skill,  or  other  relevant  courses. 
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PROGRAM  (D) 


OVERSEAS  REPRESENTATION 

While  all  overseas  work  in  large  measure  requires  the  understanding  of  a  for- 
eign culture  for  its  success,  there  have  recently  developed  a  number  of  occupa- 
tions in  which  the  interpretation  of  one  culture  to  another  is  of  the  essence.  The 
largest  single  group  are  those  in  the  United  States  Information  Agency.  Next  in 
number  are  the  "community  relations  officers"  of  business  overseas  and  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  It  is  their  function  to  understand  the  foreign  culture  in 
which  lies  their  base  of  operations,  and  to  advise  their  associates  as  to  ways  of 
successful  adjustment  thereto.  Foreign  correspondents  of  American  newspapers 
and  periodicals  form  still  another  group.  Cultural  relations  attaches  in  the  Ameri- 
can embassies  are  still  another. 

So  far  as  one  can  discover,  this  program  offered  by  the  American  University 
is  the  only  one  specifically  planned  by  way  of  preparation  for  such  careers. 

Communications  play  an  important  role  in  the  curriculum.  Two  foreign  lan- 
guages, ordinarily  French  and  one  peculiar  to  the  student's  area,  are  to  be  mas- 
tered. French  is  still  the  usual  second  language  of  the  intellectuals  with  whom 
these  Americans  will  be  associated.  Oral  presentation,  including  mass  media,  and 
report  writing  are  required.  So  also  are  courses  in  public  opinion  and  propaganda, 
and  the  psychology  of  international  relations. 

Basic  courses  in  economics  and  in  political  theory  are  required.  So  also  is  a 
"grass  roots"  understanding  of  American  politics — either  through  a  formal  course 
or  a  summer's  internship. 

Intensive  work  (amounting  to  a  minimum  of  12  semester  hours)  in  the  field  of 
international  relations  is  required.  This  specifically  includes  a  3-hour  one  semester 
course  in  the  psychology  of  international  relations  and  one  in  American  diplo- 
matic history. 

All  students  in  this  program  must  expect  to  spend  a  minimum  of  one  summer 
overseas  in  a  controlled  cross-cultural  program,  such  as  the  Experiment  in  Inter- 
national Living,  a  Methodist  or  Friends  Service  Committee  workcamp,  an  ap- 
proved summer  session  at  a  foreign  university.  Each  student  shall  select  an  area 
(and  a  relevant  language)  for  intensive  study. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  requirements  for  this  program  are  quantitatively 
considerably  greater  than  for  the  other  programs.  Unless  the  student  on  entry 
already  has  a  substantial  mastery  of  one  of  the  required  two  foreign  languages 
or  is  prepared  to  devote  at  least  one  summer  to  intensive  language  study,  the  stu- 
dent will  ordinarily  find  that  five  years  are  required.  Under  such  circumstances 
he  may  even  find  himself  receiving  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Interna- 
tional Service  degrees  simultaneously.  The  United  States  Information  Agency 
requires  a  master's  degree  or  its  equivalent  for  entry  into  its  career  service  in 
recognition   of   the   difficult   nature   of   its   assignments. 


GRADUATE  PROGRAM 

(Master  of  International  Service) 

A  major  part  of  the  two-year  graduate  program  will  consist  of  27  hours  of 
intensive  area  study  together  with  mastery  of  a  language  appropriate  to  it.  The 
student  must  also  expect  to  spend  a  summer  overseas  in  a  controlled  cross-cultural 
program  (see  above.) 
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In  addition  to  the  required  area  and  language  work,  the  graduate  student  will 
take  the  seminars  in  social  philosophy  and  cultural  analysis,  and  elect  such  other 
courses  in  communications,  international  relations,  and  other  appropriate  fields 
as  will  (together  with  his  undergraduate  work)  constitute  an  integrated  program. 

It  will  not  be  practicable  for  a  graduate  student  in  the  overseas  representation 
program  to  complete  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  International 
Service  within  the  normal  two  years  unless  he  submits  one  of  the  two  required 
foreign  languages  on  admission. 

The  graduate  student  from  The  American  University  who  has  successfully  com- 
pleted the  undergraduate  program  in  overseas  representation  in  four  years  will 
take  the  seminars  in  social  philosophy,  in  values  and  objectives  of  American  for- 
eign policy,  and  in  American  civilization.  In  addition  to  these,  he  may  submit 
a  thesis  (6  hours  credit)  and  elect  such  other  advanced  courses  as  may  constitute 
a  suitable  one-year  program. 


Between  Classes 
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PROGRAM  (E) 


INTERNATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 

(This  program  is  offered  in  cooperation  with  the  School  of  Govern- 
ment and  Public  Administration,  which  is  responsible  for  courses  in 
comparative  government  and  the  professional  and  technical  aspects  of 
public  administration.) 

The  number  and  spheres  of  activity  of  international  organizations  are  steadily 
growing.  At  the  same  time  an  increasing  number  of  persons  are  finding  useful  and 
satisfying  careers  in  these  organizations.  Some  of  these  careers  are  highly  special- 
ized, requiring  technicians  in  fields  such  as  public  health,  agriculture,  economic 
analysis,  linguistics,  labor  relations.  Others  are  generalists,  in  administration  and 
its  various  subdivisions. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  most  international  organizations  a  system 
of  national  quotas  prevails.  Because  the  United  States  has  been  the  necessary 
source  of  so  many  specialists,  the  opportunities  for  our  nationals  to  obtain  career 
administrative  positions  with  these  agencies  are  definitely  limited.  However,  there 
are  in  our  Federal  Government  a  fair  number  of  positions  whose  function  is  to 
deal  with  international  organizations.  Moreover,  career  administrative  positions 
with  the  International  Cooperation  Administration  call  for  substantially  similar 
educational  background  and  skills. 

The  American  University  program  in  international  administration  should  be 
especially  useful  to  foreign  nationals  whose  quota  of  positions  in  international 
agencies  is  not  filled.  Such  foreign  nationals  may,  if  they  so  desire,  request  the 
substitution  of  alternative  relevant  courses  for  certain  portions  of  the  curriculum 
required  of  students  from  the  United  States. 

Introductory  courses  in  public  administration  and  international  organization 
should  be  taken,  if  possible,  as  early  as  the  sophomore  year,  and  in  any  event  not 
later  than  the  junior  year. 

These  are  followed  in  the  junior  and  senior  years  by  courses  in  comparative 
government,  political  theory,  international  law,  the  administration  of  international 
agencies.  Permissible  electives  include  advanced  courses  in  some  aspect  of  public 
administration  or  American  foreign  policy. 

Six  hours  of  economics  are  required  of  which  three  hours  deal  primarily  with 
international  economic  problems.  Permissible  electives  include  international  trade 
and  finance,  the  economics  of  underdeveloped  areas. 

A  minimum  of  three  (3)  credit  hour  introductory  area  courses  are  required. 
Nine  hours  of  seminar  or  course  work  in  comparative  institutions,  (government 
[specifically  required],  administration,  business  organization,  religion,  labor  rela- 
tions) must  be  included. 

The  mastery  of  a  foreign  language,  preferably  French,  is  required. 

A  reports  workshop  course  is  required.  A  course  in  oral  presentation  is  avail- 
able as  an  elective. 

A  summer  internship  in  an  international  agency  is  strongly  recommended,  and 
the  University  will  assist  in  arranging  this,  so  far  as  practicable. 

GRADUATE  PROGRAM 

(Master  of  International  Service) 

The  first  year  of  the  two  year  program  will  ordinarily  be  spent  largely  in 
supplementing  the  student's  undergraduate  preparation  with  courses  selected 
from  the  fields  of  public  administration,  international  relations  and  organization, 
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and  area  studies.  All  students  are  expected  to  include  the  seminars  in  social 
philosophy  and  cultural  analysis. 

During  the  second  year,  the  student  must  take  a  minimum  of  9  hours  of  seminar 
or  course  work  in  international  administration  and  a  minimum  of  one  3  hour 
advanced  course  in  some  aspect  of  public  administration.  A  thesis  (6  hours  credit) 
is  required.  The  remaining  12  hours  may  be  taken  from  approved  electives. 

The  graduates  of  the  international  administration  program  of  The  American 
University  have  three  options  open  to  them.  (1)  If  their  primary  interest  is  in 
administration  they  may  transfer  to  the  School  of  Government  and  Public  Ad- 
ministration, offering  international  administration  as  one  of  the  fields  for  the 
comprehensives.  Courses  and  seminars  from  the  School  of  International  Service 
are  open  to  them  in  this  connection.  (2)  If  their  primary  interest  is  in  the  inter- 
national sphere,  a  wide  choice  of  electives  is  open  to  them,  including  certain 
of  the  seminars  in  the  Foreign  Service  program.  Three  hours  of  additional  work 
in  public  administration,  advanced  work  in  report  writing,  the  graduate  seminar 
in  social  philosophy,  intensive  study  of  at  least  one  international  organization  and 
a  thesis  (six  hours)  are  required.  (3)  If  their  primary  interest  lies  in  a  particular 
area,  they  may  elect  to  concentrate  in  this  area.  The  thesis  requirement  may  be 
satisfied  in  connection  with  this  area  seminar,  and  reading  and  projects  relating  to 
administration  may  be  undertaken.  Additional  language  work  and  the  seminar  in 
social  philosophy  complete  the  year's  program. 


On  Campus 
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PROGRAM  (F) 


INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  AND  ORGANIZATION 

There  are  a  number  of  students  who  are  interested  in  the  field  of  international 
affairs,  not  with  a  view  to  a  career  overseas,  but  as  preparation  for  teaching, 
research,  journalism,  or  citizenship.  For  such  students  the  School  offers  an  aca- 
demic major  which  allows  considerable  flexibility. 

The  undergraduate  requirements  are  as  follows: 

Major  Courses   24  hrs. 

Including  9  hours  from  one  of  the  following  fields  and  at  least 
3  hours  each  in  3  of  the  others:  international  organization  and 
administration,  international  law  and  legislation,  international 
political  relations  (including  area  studies),  American  diplomacy, 
and  the  United  Nations. 

Related  Courses   15-21  hrs. 

3  hours  each  in  economics,  geography,  history,  political  sci- 
ence, and  psychology  and  an  additional  6  hours  in  psychology 
or  political  theory. 

Tool  Courses  3-15  hrs. 

Electives  (to  Complete)   126  hrs. 

Alternatively,  the  student  may  offer  a  major  in  one  of  the  areas  by  electing 
one  of  the  24  hour  seminars,  following  an  appropriate  introductory  course.  Sup- 
porting courses  in  an  appropriate  foreign  language  or  in  the  social  sciences, 
totaling  15  hours  are  also  required. 

The  School  of  International  Service  also  cooperates  with  the  School  of  Gov- 
ernment and  Public  Administration  in  offering  a  combined  major  in  political 
science  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  general,  students  electing  this 
major  must  complete  a  minimum  of  36  hours  in  the  two  fields  of  Government 
and  Public  Administration  and  International  Relations  and  Organization.  12  hours 
must  be  in  each  of  these  fields.  The  remaining  12  hours  may  be  chosen  from 
either.  15  hours  in  related  social  sciences  are  also  required,  of  which  12  must  be 
beyond  the  introductory  level. 


GRADUATE  PROGRAM 

(Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy) 

The  School  offers  programs  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  for  stu- 
dents whose  primary  interest  is  not  in  preparation  for  an  overseas  career,  but  in 
a  broad  understanding  of  international  relations  and  organization. 

It  also  offers  programs  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  which 
may  be  taken  by  students  who  have  completed  work  for  the  master's  degree  in 
any  of  the  six  basic  programs,  and  who  wish  to  pursue  advanced  graduate  studies 
and  research  in  the  field. 
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Area  Studies 


Courses  and  seminars  in  area  studies  appear  as  an  integral  part  of  a  number 
of  the  programs,  both  graduate  and  undergraduate.  These  are  of  three  general 
types:  (a)  Introductory  survey  courses  for  particular  areas,  (b)  special  aspects 
of  particular  areas,  (c)  integrated  intensive  seminars  dealing  organically  with 
all  major  aspects  of  an  area. 

The  introductory  survey  courses  are  uniformly  three  semester  hours  for  an 
area.  They  are  currently  offered  in  Eastern  Europe,  Latin  America,  Middle  East, 
South-Eastern  Asia,  the  Far  East,  and  Africa  (south  of  the  Sahara).  They  are 
projected  for  the  British  Commonwealth  and  for  Western  Europe. 

A  number  of  courses  dealing  with  special  aspects  of  a  particular  area  are 
offered  by  the  Departments  of  History,  Economics,  Education,  Government, 
Philosophy  and  Religion,  Geography,  and  by  the  School.  These  are  planned  on 
what  is  basically  a  three-year  cycle  and  are  designed  primarily  for  part-time 
students.  Credit  ordinarily  may  not  be  earned  for  these  courses,  if  the  student 
takes  overlapping  introductory  courses  or  one  of  the  integrated  intensive  seminars 
in  the  area  in  question. 

The  most  distinctive  offering  of  the  University  in  the  area  field  lies  in  its  series 
of  integrated  intensive  seminars.  For  each  of  these,  the  introductory  course,  or 
its  equivalent,  is  a  prerequisite.  These  seminars  each  carry  24  hours  of  academic 
credit  (12  hours  for  two  semesters).  They  will  be  offered  in  the  Middle  East, 
Eastern  Europe,  Latin  America,  South-Eastern  Asia,  the  Far  East. 

Each  seminar,  with  varying  emphasis  as  appropriate,  will  treat  organically  (a) 
the  geography,  demography,  and  ecology  of  the  area,  (b)  its  social  structure, 
(c)  its  historical  roots,  (d)  religion,  (e)  culture,  (f)  economy,  (g)  government 
and  politics,  (h)  its  contemporary  international  politics,  and  (i)  one  or  more 
studies  of  particular  countries  within  the  area. 

Opportunity  will  be  given  in  outside  reading,  research,  and  projects  for  the 
individual  student  to  differentiate  according  to  his  own  needs  and  interests,  either 
on  a  subject  matter  basis  (economics,  politics,  religion,  culture)  or  on  a  country 
basis. 

Each  seminar  will  be  under  the  general  direction  of  a  member  of  the  faculty 
recognized  as  a  specialist  in  the  area.  He  will  give  a  substantial  part  of  the  basic 
instruction  needed.  Since,  however,  no  single  individual  could  be  expected  to 
deal  with  sufficient  competence  with  every  aspect  of  the  course,  special  lecturers 
and  discussants  will  strengthen  the  work  in  some  of  the  more  specialized  subject 
matter  fields  embraced  by  the  course.  Access  by  the  student  to  this  variety  of 
talent  in  Washington  constitutes  an  important  feature. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


The  courses  that  follow  are  divided  into  two  groups,  (a)  those  for  which  the 
School  of  International  Service  is  primarily  responsible  and  (b)  those  offered  by 
other  Schools  of  the  University,  which  are  either  required  or  recommended  as 
electives  under  one  of  the  School's  programs. 

Those  projected  for  the  Academic  Year,  1958-59,  are  so  indicated.  In  general, 
it  is  anticipated  that  the  other  courses  will  be  available  during  1959-60. 

Hours  of  academic  credit  are  indicated  by  the  arabic  number  in  parentheses 
following  each  course  title. 

The  number  to  the  left  of  the  decimal  point  indicates  the  area  of  the  School 
or  University  department  in  which  the  course  is  offered. 

The  series  of  three  numbers  to  the  right  of  the  decimal  point  identifies  the 
ievel  of  each  course.  Courses  numbered  .100-.499  are  for  undergraduate  students. 
Courses  numbered  .500-.599  are  for  graduate  and  advanced  undergraduate  stu- 
dents. Courses  numbered  .600-.799  are  for  graduate  students  only. 

Both  graduate  and  undergraduate  courses  are  available  to  part-time  as  well  as 
full-time  students.  Evening  classes  normally  meet  one  evening  a  week  for  a  16- 
week  session.  For  detailed  listing  of  class  hours,  consult  session  announcements 
published  three  times  yearly. 


COURSES  OFFERED  BY  THE  SCHOOL  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  SERVICE 


General 

33.100-1;  200-1     American  Civilization  (3)  (Four  semesters)  See  p.  17  for  description. 

(1958-59) 
33.200     Introduction  to  World  Politics  (3)  (1958-59) 
33.302     Foreign  Policies  of  the  Great  Powers  (3)  (1958-59) 
33.400     Introduction  to  International  Law  (3)  (1958-59) 
33.402     Problems  in  World  Politics  (3) 
33.516     International  Relations  Between  Wars  (3)  (1958-59) 

33.518  American  Diplomatic  &  Consular  Practice  (3)  (1958-59) 

33.519  Values  &  Objectives  of  U.  S.  Foreign  Policy  (3)  (1958-59) 
33.530     International  Assistance  Programs  for  Backward  Areas  (3) 

33.551  United  Nations  Organization  &  Functions  (3)  (1958-59) 

33.552  United  Nations  Economic  &  Social  Operations  (3)  (1958-59) 

33.555  The  U.  S.  &  International  Organization  (3)  (1958-59) 

33.556  International  Administration  (3) 

33.560  International  Law  &  Legislation  i  (3)  (1958-59) 

33.561  International  Law  &  Legislation  "  (3)  (1958-59) 

33.563-4-5-6     Problem  Papers  (3)   One  to  four  semesters  (see  p.   21    for  description) 
(1958-59) 

33.570  Formation  of  American  Foreign  Policy — Seminar  (6) 

33.571  International  Administration — Seminar  (6)  (1958-59) 

33.572  International  Economic  Problems — Seminar  (6) 

33.573  Role  of  the  Military  in  Foreign  Affairs — Seminar  (6) 
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33.574  Early  Patterns  of  International  Organization  and  International  Law — Seminar  (6) 

33.575  Problems  and  Patterns  in  Modern  International  Law  and  Organization — Seminar 
(6)  (1958-59) 

33.576  Political  and  Economic  Concepts  of  Peoples  and  States. — Seminar  (6) 

33.577  American  Diplomatic  History — Seminar  (6)  (1958-59) 
33.600  American  Civilization — Seminar  (3) 

33.675  Seminar  on  the  United  Nations  (3)  (1958-59) 

33.700  Seminar  on  Contemporary  International  Relations  (3)  (1958-59) 

33.799  Thesis  Seminar  in  International  Relations  and  Organization  (3-6) 

Area  Courses 

Ordinarily  students  taking  courses  numbered  from  33.410  to  33.430  and  from 
33.570  to  33.590  may  not  obtain  academic  credit  for  overlapping  area  courses 
in  this  and  other  departments  and  vice  versa.  For  the  numerous  courses  offered 
in  other  departments,  see  Graduate  School  Bulletin. 

1.  Survey  Courses  (see  p.  33) 

33.410  Introduction  to  the  Middle  East  (3)  (1958-59) 

33.412  Introduction  to  Eastern  Europe  (3)  (1958-59) 

33.414  Introduction  to  Latin  America  (3)  (1958-59) 

33.416  Introduction  to  South-Eastern  Asia  (3)  (1958-59) 

33.418  Introduction  to  the  Far  East  (3)  (1958-59) 

33.420  Introduction  to  the  British  Commonwealth  (3) 

33.422  Introduction  to  Western  Europe  (3) 

33.424  Introduction  to  Africa  (3)  (1958-59) 

2.  International  Relations  of  Areas 

33.520  Central  &  Western  Europe  International  Relations  (3) 

33.522  Soviet  Russia  in  World  Affairs  (3) 

33.525  Middle  East  International  Relations  (3) 

33.526  India  in  World  PoUtics  (3)  (1958-59) 

33.527  Southeast  Asia  International  Relations  (3) 

33.528  Far  East  in  World  Affairs  (3)  (1958-59) 

33.529  Inter-American  International  Relations  (3) 
33.554  The  Inter-American  System  (3)  (1958-59) 

3.  Integrated  Seminars  (see  p.  33  for  description ) 

33.570-1  Seminar  in  Middle  East  (12)  (Two  semesters)  (1958-59) 

33.572-3  Seminar  in  Eastern  Europe  (12)  (Two  semesters) 

33.574-5  Seminar  in  Latin  America  (12)  (Two  semesters) 

33.576-7  Seminar  in  South-Eastern  Asia  (12)  (Two  semesters) 

33.578-9  Seminar  in  Far  East  (12)  (Two  semesters) 

33.580-1  Seminar  in  Western  Europe  (12)  (Two  semesters) 


COURSES  OFFERED  BY  OTHER  SCHOOLS 


English 


23.100-1     English  Composition  (3)  Special  section  for  School  of  International  Service 
students.  Two  semesters  (see  p.  18  for  description)  (1958-59) 

Report  Writing  (3)  (1958-59) 

23.270        Public  Speaking  (3)  (1958-59) 
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The  Sciences 

Students  are  allowed  the  option  of  either  a  4  hour  two  semester  laboratory 
course  in  a  single  science  or  3  3-hour  non-laboratory  courses  in  a  science,  of 
which  one  course  may  be  in  mathematics. 

Laboratory  courses  are  offered  in  the  following  sciences:  Biology,  Chemistry, 
Geology,  Physics. 

Non-laboratory  courses  are  offered  in  the  following:  Biology,  Chemistry,  Earth 
Sciences,   Mathematics,  Physics,  Business  Mathematics. 

History 

29.100-1     Backgrounds   of   Civilization    (Special    section    for   S.I.S.    students)    (3)    Two 

semesters  (1958-59) 
29.547        History  of  U.  S.  Foreign  Policy  (3) 

Government 

53.370  Comparative  Government  (3)  (1958-59) 

53.400  Introduction  to  Public  Administration  (3)  (1958-59) 

53.420  Evolution  of  Political  Institutions  (3)  (1958-59) 

53.521  Modern  Political  Theory  (3)  (1958-59) 

53.522  Workshop  in  Current  Problems  of  Political  Theory  (3)  (1958-59) 
53.560  Public  Opinion  (3)  (1958-59) 

53.563     Pressure  Groups  and  Propaganda  (3)  (1958-59) 

54.410     Public  Budgeting  (3)  (1958-59) 

54.450     Introduction  to  Public  Personnel  Administration  (3)  (1958-59) 

Geography 

27.220     Basic  Geography  (4)  (1958-59) 

Economics 

19.201  Introduction  to  Economics  1  (3)  (1958-59) 

19.202  Introduction  to  Economics  2  (Special  section  for  S.I.S  students)  (3)  (1958-59) 
19.400     International  Economics  (3)  (1958-59) 

19.521  International  Finance  (3)  (1958-59) 

19.529  Economics  of  Public  Finance  (3)  (1958-59) 

19.554  Comparative  Labor  Relations  (3)  (1958-59) 

19.563  Ocean  Transportation  (3) 

19.580  International  Economic  Relations  (3)  (1958-59) 

19-588  Comparative  Foreign  Economic   Policies  (3)  (1958-59) 

19.589  Economic  Problems  of  Underdeveloped  Countries  (3)  (1958-59) 

19.595  Comparative  Economic  Systems  (3)  (1958-59) 

Business  Administration 

10.400  Use  of  Accounting  Methods  (3)  (1958-59) 

10.401  Business  Correspondence  (3)  (1958-59) 
10.466     Business  Finance  (3)  (1958-59) 

10.481  Principles  of  Industrial  Management  (3)  (1958-59) 

10.491  Personnel  Management  in  Industry  (3)  (1958-59) 

10.500  Business-Government  Relationships  (3)  (1958-59) 

11.526  Foreign  Trade  (3)  (1958-59) 
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i  .uiosophy  and  Religion 

47.300  History  of  Philosophy  1  (3)  (1958-59) 

47.301  History  of  Philosophy  2  —  Modern  (3)  (1958-59) 

History  of  Philosophy  (Special  section  for  S.I.S.  students)  (3) 

47.353  Comparative  Religion  (3)  (1958-59) 

47.354  Christian  Belief  (3) 

Contemporary  Missions  (3) 

Liturgies  and  Religious  Organizations  (3) 

Christianity  and  Social  Issues  (3) 

47.600  Social  Philosophy  (3)  (1958-59) 

Psychology 

57.305     Group  Dynamics  &  Administrative  Principles  (3)  (1958-59) 

57.530-1     Social  and  Psychological  Aspects  of  International  Relations  (3-6)  (1958-59) 

Sociology  and  Anthropology 

65.110-1;  210-1  Human  Behavior  (3)  (Four  semesters)  (1958-59) 
65.534     Cultural  Analysis  (3)  (1958-59) 

Statistics 

69.200     Fundamentals  of  Statistics  (3)  (1958-59) 

Languages 

During  1958-59  intensive  language  study  by  modern  methods  will  be  offered  in 
French,  Spanish,  and  Russian.  Additional  languages  will  be  offered  in   1959-60. 
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